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Pew  men,  of  v\?hatever  origin  or  lineage,  have  ever  lived 
who  have  made  a  more  profound  impression  upon  the  civilization 
of  their  time  than  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  memory  of  his  devotion 
to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men  and  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country  will  live  as  long  as  men  believe  in  liberty.  Superior 
in  physical  and  moral  force,  though  in  no  sense  super-human^ 
but  possessing  the  conmon  frailties  and  v/eaknesses  of  man- 
kind, he  v/as  merely  a  strong  nan  among  men  whose  sacrifices 
for  humanity  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  finer  relation 
among  races  and  peoples*, 

though  not  especially  exceptional  in  that  day,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  and  those  surrounding  his  early  years 
become  of  deep  interest  as  we  seek  to  find  the  secret  of  his 
power,  and  as  we  trace  the  steps  through  which  he  prepared  hiu- 
self  for  the  great  burden  that  was  to  bear  so  heavily  upon  him» 
Of  humble  parentage,  he  passed  his  yovmg  life  amid  the  primitive 
conditions  of  the  frontier,  sharing  its  hardships  and  enjoying 
its  freedom.    Wo  luxury  v/as  his  except  that  which  coEQes  from 
obedience  to  conscience,    V/ithout  murmur,  he  loyally  assisted  in 
providing  the  homely  live-lihood  for  the  family  and  his  devotion 
secured  for  him  a  lasting  place  in  their  affections.    By  his 
youthful  associates  who  came  to  know  and  understand  him,  he  was 
held  in  high  esteem,  because  his  own  humble  nature  gave  always 
of  human  kindness*    Earnestly  he  sought  to  acquire  knowledge 
either  through  the  companionship  of  those  from  v;hom  he  could  n 
learn  or,  at  odd  moments,  through  reading  such  books  as  he 
could  borrow,  including  the  Bible  and  Ivalton,  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  log  fire  that  vv^armed  the  cabin,    v/hile  yet  a  youth 
those  qualities  that  in  later  years  caused  him  to  be  recognized 

as  a  leader  were  clearly  apparent. 

the  pride  of  his  young  manhood  lay  in  his  physical  strength, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  apply  himself  without  hesitation  and 


without  fear  to  any  tasl^:,  no  mtte'r  hcv:  difficult  end,  vjhea  in 
the  right,  to  engage  in  any  enoo'onter  no  natter  what  tte  odds, 
against  hiirio     We  see  liim  a  cerrtsiry  ago  on  a  stmny  afternoon  in 
Springtime,  near  the  old  stone  mill  on  the  hillside  ty  the 
stream,  wretched,  ragged  and  forlorn,  a  strange  hioy,  standing 
against  a  tree,  apart  from  a  grotip  aliotit  his  ovm  age  ^ho  jeer 
him.     Angered  at  their  tatsnts  and  xjnafraid ,  he  gives  their 
leaders  in  ttirn  a  soiaid  tlirashing,  as  the  others  cheer  his 
courage  and  his  strength*     Again  \7e  picture  hira  tall  and  lanl^y, 
■5vlth  sinews  of  iron,  as  he  disperses  an  attacli  upon  hira  and  his 
companion  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  saves  both  from  robbery. 
Later  on,  in  old  Salem,  came  another  test  of  his  prov;ess. 
Threateneil  by  ruffians  rhose  lawless  acts  had  terrorized  the 
village,  his  victoiy  over  their  leader  excited  their  respect  and 
admiration,  and  his  inflience  stimulated  a  regard  for  law  and 
order  among  tliemo 

There  we  find  him  employed  as  a  clerk  at  a  nominal  wage 
learning  something  of  the  rudiments  of  trade  and  barter  as  carried 
on  in  a  ooim.t'rs^  storoo     As  a  nerchmtj  he  possessed  the  highest 
btjsiness  integilty,  but  his  castonsrs  too  often  tool-i  ac'van.tage 
of  his  generous,  confiding  nature »     Scrupulous  honesty  was  an 
outstanding  trait  of  hig  character  vhich  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  thousands  of  young  men  enteriiig  comhierciai  lifeo  Throughout 
his  career,  in  all  his  relations  ^7ith  his  fellav  men,  he  adhered 
to  the  principles  of  right  as  he  saw  them  and  never  evaded  a  debt 
nor  brol®  an  obligation. 

When  troops  were  needed  to  protect  the  scattered  villages, 
he  was  elected  Captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  engaging  in 
a  campaign  against  the  Black  Hawk  Indians,  in  which  he  lead  his 
men  in  a  vigorous  though  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Eager 
to  punish  v/rongdoers,  he  v/as  ever  ready  to  protect  the  innocent. 
I^iiog  this  expedition,  a  friendly  Indian  was  about  to  be  slain 


c 
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by  the  more  revengefial  of  Ms  cororand  vihen  he  jaromptly  intervened, 
severely  rebiadng  their  lawless  spirit, 

DtwlTig  the  lovg  years  of  adversity  and  strijggle  against 
poverty,  he  always  found  time  to  cintinTO  his  studies,  and 
through  the  advice  of  a  friend  finally  concltded  at  tfee  age  of 
tv7enty-si3r  to  fit  himself  for  the  practice  of  lai7c  Starting 
without  any  advantages  of  school  training,  "by  his  marvelous 
indtjstiy  he  masterecl  tlie  principles  set  forth  in  Blaol^tone  and 
filled  his  mind  with  material  and  precedent  to  stistain  them.  Sifted 
^th  a  logical  mind,  he  was  ahle  to  arvs^  facts  in  a  manner 
that  appealed  to  the  ordinary  minde      Snail  anotoits  were  incolved 
in  civil  oases  in  those  days,  aril  criminal  trials  tsmlly  per- 
tained to  questions  ox  personal  violenoe»    There  were  very  few 
law  hooks  and  fewer  precedents  so  that  tl:e  r3.jority  of  cases  were 
decided  upon  principles  of  common  jvstice.     Lincoln  was  very 
conscientious  and  his  conception  of  a  lav.yer's  otligations 
differed  from  thr.t  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.     He  alr;ays 
maintained  the  highest  starjdards  of  the  profession,  and  \'ould 
not  UTidertalse  a  case  he  believed  to  be  in  the  wror^-.  Often 
appearing  in  their  defense  without  fee,  his  j^ears  of  personal 
contact  with  poor  people  gave  hin  an  understanding  of  hunan 
nature  and  a  comprehension  that  enabled  him  to  sift  conflicting 
testimony  and  briefly  present  a  clear  case  to  the  jury.  His 
•gympatby,  his  sense  of  justice  and  right,  v;on  neny  a  case  for 
an  unfortunate  client  where  others  would "l-iavc  lost* 

Most  lav;yers  spent  their  tine  between  the  la:;;  and  politics 
and  discussions  were  frequent  on  public  questions  of  the  dey. 
Through  association  with  the  able  men  of  the  bar,  and  by  con- 
stant application,  he  gre  rapidly  as  a  lawyer  and  soon  developed 
rare  qmlities  of  s tat esnEJi ship.      It  was  conceded  by  all  his 
contemporaries  v>hen  in  the  fall  of  1846,  after  eleven  years 
of  study  and  practice,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  this 
district,  tlnat  he  was  the  peer  of  any  lawyer  among  themo 
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As  an  orator  his  qualities  were  so  closely  linked  with 
his  great  career  as  a  statesman  that  his  power  before  an 
audience,  has  not  been  entirely  appreciated.      Without  this 
ability  as  a  public  speaker,  he  could  not  have  been  so  well 
known  aiLong  tlie  people  of  his  state.      More  than  holding  his 
own  in  a  contest  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of 
the  times,  his  clear  logic  and  decided  views  brought  him  into 
iirmediate  proininence  throughout  the  country.     Entering  that 
remarkable  series  of  debates  he  came  forward  as  the  sponsor 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  .Vest,  and  gained  a  deserved 
reputation  as  a  great  debater.    Although  defeated  in  the 
election,  he  really  v;on  the  larger  victory  through  crystaliz- 
ing  the  sentiment  of  the  people' v;ho  were  to  decide  the  question 
later  oni    In  reading  his  speeches,  one  is  not  so  much  impress- 
ed by  their  well  rounded  periods  as  by  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion they  contain  and  their  logical  arrangement*      His  was  an 
eloquence  that  leaped  from  heart  to  heart,  and  his  convictions 
v/ere  sincere  ard  impressive.      3y  his  willingness  unselfishly 
to  sacrifice  personal  ambition  for  the  right,  he  set  up  a  standard 
that  appealed  strongly  to  his  hearers,  as  when  he  said:  "It 
natters  little  whether  they  vote  Judge  Douglas  or  me  up  or  down,  but 
it  does  matter  whether  thiv<5  question  is  settled  right  or  wrong*." 

Slavery  and  slave  labor  were  abhorrent  to  him,  outraging 
his  ideas  of  justice  almost  beyond  expression.    His  visit  to 
New  Orleans  where  he  saw  human  beings  sold  under  the  hammer, 
was  probably  the  turning  point  in  his  life.    His  great' heart 
bleeding  for  enslaved  humanity  suffering  in  bondage,  he  con- 
sistently favored  free  labor  as  against  slave  labor.  \[iewing 
slavery  as  the  extreme  ca  .se  of  the  labor  question,  few  men 
more  clearly  understood  or  more  fully  appreciated  labor  problems* 
The  strongest  bend  of  human  sympathy,  he  said,  outside  of  the 
family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people* 
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Oppoeed  to  lav/lessness  or  violoncG,  Ms  counsel  vvas:    "let  not 
him  wlao  is  houseless  tear  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let 
him  v/ork  diiigontl.y  to  build  one  for  himself," 

He  said  that  capital  had  rights  as  worthy  as  any  other  rights 
and  that  the  relation  betvveen  capital  and  labor  should  produce 
iiaaterial  benefits,  but  the  error  v/as  in  assuiaing  that  the  whole 
labor  of  the  community  exists  within  that  relation,,  and  that  thero 
;vas  not,  of  necessity,  any  such  thing  as  the  laborer  being  fixed  to 
that  condition  for  life.    In  the  belief  that  the  huinbleet  man 
should  have  an  equal  chance  with  his  more  fortunate  fellows, 
he  summed  up  his  vievv's  when  he  told  an  audience  of  capitalists 
and  worldngmen  that  he  v/as  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  had 
been  a  Mred  laborer,  mauling  rails,  it  worlc  on  a  flatbOat  - 
just  what  might  happen  to  any  poor  man's  son,  -  and  that  he 
wanted  every  man  to  have  a  chance  to  better  his  condition  - 
when  he  might  look  for.vard  and  hope  to  bs  a  hired  labor<ir  this 
year  and  the  ne:^t,  v/ork  for  himself  afterward,  and  finally  to 
hire  men  to  work  for  him.    That  was  his  idea  of  the  true  system. 
His  whole  career  from  barefooted  boy  on  the  frontier  to  the 
highest  office  is  an  outstanding  illustration  of  the  very  lucid 
analysis  he  cade  of  that  question.    In  these  days  of  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln,  whose  guide 
was  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
may  well  be  invoked, 

In  considering  his  life  and  his  many-sided  genius,  little 
has  been  said  of  liis  grasp  of  military  affairs  ei.cept  by  way  of 
criticism.    As  Comi?-ander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  North, 
his  was  the  burden  of  the  war.    It  was  vital  to  the  nation  to 
direct  aright  the  energies  of  a  people  unprepared  for  war  in 
the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Without 
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Eoilitary  training  or  equiposnt,  but  with  a  fiand  of  cOHmon 
sense  ard  an  exceptional  capacity  for  ooncentratod  thought 
upon  any  sub.iect  that  came  up  for  determination,  he  was 
called  upon  to  consider  grave  questions  of  strategy  in  the 
conduct  of  the  waro    Considering  his  own  experience  in  the 
contests  of  life,  he  clearly  saw  and  imderctood  the  important 
moral  factors  upon  which  victory  ultimately  depends,  and 
became  a  liiaster  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  both  the  political  and  inter- 
national  situation  demanded  military  activity.  Several 
months  since  McGlellan's  appointment  to  the  supreme  command 
had  passed  and  no  move  had  been  made  against  the  opposing 
army.      Consisting  of  a  well-equipped  and  reasonably  well 
trained  force  of  185,000  men  under  a  commander  who  had  a 
real  genius  for  organization,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
confronted  by  a  Confederate  Army  under  Johnston  near 
Manassas.      The  President,  fully  realizing  that  wars  can  not 
be  won  without  battle,  and  that  commanders  must  seek  and 
risk  that  test,  favored  the  simple  plan  of  a  direct  advance. 
This  seems  plain,  but  it  is  only  the  few  great  captains  of 
history  who  have  been  able  to  live  and  act  in  the  fulness  of 
this  truth  when  burdened  with  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
high  command.      General  McClellan  insisted  that  the  enemy  had  a 
strength  of  115,000  to  150,000,  with  300  field  guns  in  strong 
intrenchments.      He  considered  the  difficulties  of  a  direct 
advance  insuperable,  and  proposed  to  embark  his  army  in  trans- 
ports, sail  down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ard  establish  a  new  base  for 
a  new  line  of  advance.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Johnston  had 
but  47,000  men,  arjl  later  retreated  without  being  attacked 
because  he  regarded  his  position  as  untenable. 
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A  brief  statoiient  of  his  via^s  is  foimd.  in  one  of  Ills 

oharacteristio  letters,  sent  to  MoClellan  on  FebriBiy  3,  1862, 

in  ^ich  lie  said; 

"Yon  and  I  Imve  distinct  and  different  plans 
for  a  raovonent  of  the  Arrqy  of  tl:e  Potoirao  -  yotirs 
to  be  dovai  the  .diesapeali©,  up  the  Itappahannock  to 
Urbana,  and  aorogs  land  to  the  termints  of  tl-e  rail- 
road on  the  York  river,-  mine  to  move  directly  to  a 
point  on. the  railroad  aoutlmest  of  Masisatsas. 

"If  yon  Mill  give  me  satisfaotoiy  answers  to  .  ■ 

the  follcwii3g  questions,  I  shall  ^adly  yield  cy 
plan  to  yoisrs: 

"First:  Dogs  not  yo-ur  plan  involve  a  greatly 
larger  expendit-urc  of  tiiie  and  money  tlian  mine? 

"Second:  Y/horein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by 
your  plan  tha.n  mine? 

"Third:  V/herein  is  a  victory  nore  valiaabl©  lay 
yotir  plan  than  mine?  ' 

"Fonrth:  In  fact,  ivonld  it  not  be  less  valijable 
in  this ,  that  it  T/onld  break  no  great  line  of  the 
eneny' s  comm-unioation,  t/hile  nine  r/onld? 

"Fifth:  In  case  of  disaster,  ^70■uld  not  a 
retreat  bo  noro  difficult  by  yotr  plan  than  mine?" 

No  ono,  not  oven  the  greatest  soldier,  ootild  propoimd  these 
basic  quostions  vlth  groater  penetration  or  military  acnmeno 

'^Jheii  the  opporttmlty  cf  Manassas  v;r,s  lost  and  Johnston  had 
retreated  beliind  tho  r.apjBhannock,  Lincoln  reltctantly  assented 
to  MoClellan" s  plan  to  transfer  the  Arny  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
Peninsiila.     Here  there  T7ere  other  delays  and  hesitations  and 
lost  opportunities,  and  then  In  another  letter  to  tlie  General 
T;e  find  the  same  simple  application  of  f nndanBn tal  strategic 
truth; 

"I  suppose  the  v/hole  force  t^hich  lias  gone 
forward  to  you  is  ■'.Tith  you.  by  this  time;  and  If  so, 
I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strlte  a 
blo\7c    By  delay  the  eneiry  \7ill  relatively  gain  upon 
you  -  that  is,  he  xrillgain  fiirth'jr  by  f  crtif ications 
ai'jd  reinforoemBnts  than  you  can  gain  by  reinforcements 
alone. 

"And  once  more  let  kb  tell  you,  it  is  indis- 
pensablo  to  you  that  you  strik9  a  bl0T,r»    i  am  po\7er- 
less  to  help  this«     Youv7ill  do  me  the  justice  to 
remember  I  alv/ayg  insisted  tlaat  going  down  th3  bay 
in  search  of  a  fi©ld,  instead  off  fighting  at  or  near 


»  re 

Manassas,  was  only  shifting  and  not  surmounting  a  - 
difficulty;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy  and 
the  same       equal  intrenchments  at  either  place. 
The  country  Will  not  fail  to  note  -  is  noting  now  - 
that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an  in- 
trenched enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  re- 
peated* 

"I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never 

•     !f  ^^"^^"^  S^^^^^r  kindness  " 

Of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  fuller  purpose  to 
sustain  you,  so  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  judgment 
I  consistently  can;  but  you  must  act," 

The  letters  that  I  have  read  show  the  impress  of 
Lincoln's  thorough  study  of  the  conduct  of  war.    They  sound 
like  the  words  of  a  trained  strategist,    it  is  astonishing 
that  such  mature  wisdom  should  be  found  in  a  man  who  up  to  the 
year  before  had  given  no  thought  to  the  art  of  war.    But  after 
all,  military  sagacity  is  but  the  application  of  common  sense, 
through  the  exercise  of  which  all  principles  of  strategy  have  ~ 
been  evolved,  and  Lincoln's  fund  of  common  sense  seemed  inex- 
haustible.   Time  and  again  he  gave  counsel  to  his  successive 
commanders,  on  the  Rappahannock,  at  Gettysburg,  which  demonstrate 
the  clarity  of  his  judgment  and  his  accurate  grasp  of  situations. 

Seeking  continually  a  military  leader  for  the  Northern 
Armies  in  whom  he  could  place  reliance,  it  was  with  extreme 
satisfaction  and  positive  relief  that  he  finally  entrusted  the 
task  of  command  to  one  who  had  already  proved  his  abilities  as 
a  tyuly  great  General,    His  words  expressed  every  confidence 
?;hen  he  said  in  presenting  to  General  Grant  his  coitimission  as 
Lieutenant  General:    "With  this  high  honor  there  devolves  upon 
you  also  a  corresponding  responsibility.    As  the  country  herein 
trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you.    I  scarcely  need 
add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nat-ion  goes  my  own  hearty 
personal  concurrence," 

Lincoln's  amazing  love  of  mankind  collectively  was  Only 

surpassed  by  his  just  treatment  of  men  individually.    He  once 

i-v,  X  .  ^  ^ §  could,  find  a 
said  that  if  -  -  ^   church  that  had  for  its  creed  only 

the  first  commandment  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" » 


lie  woiild  join  it.     Deeply  religious,  it  is  ^rrorth  uMle  in 

these  days  of  laaterialism  and  c?.otibt  for  tJs  to  talje  note  of 

♦ 

Ms  inrplicit  tr-ust  in  G-od«     In  ycrmder  Go-art  Hoxise  in  I860, 
he  -uttered  theso  inspired!  and  prophet io  words: 

"I  iQic^j  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  hates 
injtistice***!  see  the  storm  corjiEg,  and  I  1qio^7 
that  His  hand  is  in  it.      If  He  has  a  place  and 
wrlc  for  r.e  -  and  I  thinly  Ho  has  -  I  helieve  I 
-  am  ready- 

"I  am  nothing,  b tit  trath  is  evei^' tiling. 
I  Imcr/  I  an  right  hecanse  I  loiow  that  liherty  is 
right,  for  Gfeilst  teaohes  it,  and  Christ  is  Godo 

"I  have  told  theia  that  'a  hoiee  divided 
against  itself  oannot  stand'  and  Christ  and 
reason  say  the  same;  and  (men)  vlll  firid  it  so*** 

"I  may  not  see  the  end;  tvit  it  v.lll  come, 
and  I  shall  be  vindioated;  and***inen  TTill  find 
that  they  have  not  read  their- Bihles  aright." 

As  the  leader  of  the  ijation-in  the  dark  days  of  vzar  that 
threatened  to  destroy  ns,  Lincoln  had  al\7ays      snhlin©  confi- 
dence in  the  triurrph  of  right.     Dhongh  saddened  hy  disaster, 
he  was  never  disicayed.    Ifeishaken  hy  scorn  snd  disloyalty,  he  moved 
ever  steadfast  toward  the  goalo    An  ardent  patriot,  he  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  his  ovm  and  his  cotcitiy's  destiny.     Clear  of 
vision,  patient  nnder  adversity,  meroiful  in  judgEient ,  h©  t:orked 
and  sTtf fered  for  the  people  vTaom  he  loved.     The  principles  of 
right  and  j"ustioe  which  lie  proclainBd  and  for  vhich  he  died,  were 
the  inspiration  of  the  magnificent  ImerfLcan  armies  tLat  foijght 
in  the  World  War.     Indeed,  the  fundanental  truths  that  fell  from 
his  lips  have  become  the  living  hope  of  oppressed  htimaiiity  of  eveiy 
clime. 

Th©  ordinaiy  course  of  his  life  rsn  in  muoli  the  sarre  ch^rmel 

as  that  of  ntm^rons  other  riative  Arrerioans.    So  whether  v;e  consider 
him  as  an  earnest  yonth,  a  la^/yer,  a  legislator,  a  strategist,  a 
patriot,  or  a  statesman,  it  is  all  so  woundrous  that  ve  still  ask 
ourselves  the  soi^rce  of  his  x^iadom  and  pwer.     To  this  I  believe 
there  is  but  one  answer  -  God  and  God  alone- 


M  T  fl  P  p    '  ^  r  i  " 

FOR  EsIeAsJ  m  kAPSE^i  O^l^UroAY , .  PiCBHJW  12  ,  1928  . 

f  i     i"'-     ■^fkLVRis  BY  GENERAL  PERSHING 

BEFORE  THIi  UNION  LEAGUE,  PHIL.IDELPIIIA ,  PA., 
FEBKJ-IRY  11,  1928. 


It  Ls  with  an  humble  spirit  that  I  appear  befcre  you  to  receive 
the  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upcn  nie  .      It  is  none  the  less 
gratifying  that  you  regard  such  service  as  I  my  have  rendered  our 
country  as  v/orth^y  of  your  consideration  aiid  recognition.      To  receive 
such  a  nBrk  of  distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Union  League  follov/ing 
its  bestowal  upon  our  great  executive  gives  it  an  added  value,  if  that 
were  possible. 

A  fact  which  should  and  does  make  me  feel  very  much  at  home  here 
tsnight  is  that  the  story  of  the  Pershing  family  in  America  began  with 
the  arrival  of  Fredericlc  Pershing  here  at  the  Port  of  Phila^Lelphia  on 
October  2,  1749,  on  the  ship  JACOB,  which  had  sailed  from  Amsterdam. 
I  feel  therefore  that  I  am  one  of  you. 

The  history  of  Philadelphia  and  the  3tate  of  Pennsylvania  is  out- 
standing in  the  annals  of  the  early  colonial  settlements,  but  it  is 
urmecessary  for  me  to  recount  the  daring  exploits  of  our  Pennsylvania 
ancestors.      There  exists  no  more  thrillin'^r  story  of  hardship  and  battle, 
none  of  greater  courage  and  fortitude. 

Our  thoughts  carry  us  back  to  the  prLnitive  days  of  a  v;ild  country, 
rich  in  nature's  bountiful  gifts  of  virgin  forest,  crystal  streams,  and 
flov/ered  meadows,  inhabited  ty  a  race  quite  unaware  of  the  v/onderful 
advantages  around  them.      Into  this  picture  came  successive  groups  of 
peoples  seeking  freedom  from  pclitical  and  religious  oppressionc  They 
and  their  sons  ventured  out  to  trade  and  ezplore  and  claim  their  share 
of  the  new  world  for  their  posterity. 

Since  those  early  days  of  the  first  Governor,  v/hen  Philadelphia 
v/as  laid  out  en  a  strip  of  land  a  mile  wide  from  the  Delaware  to  the  , 
Schuylkill  rivers,  then  a  colony  of  4,000  settlers,  the  city  and  state 
have  kept  pace  with  the  nation's  development,  until  now  in  this  common- 
wealth you  have  a  population  of  more  than  eight  million  souls. 

No  city  is  richer  in  historical  interest  than  Philadelphia.  The 
story  reads  more  like  romance  than  reality.      Here  lived  the  far-seeing 
and  benevolent  Uilliam  Pcnn,  and  the  rare  genius  Benjamin  Franklin, 
diplomat  and  statesman.      Here  the  i:rmortal  V/ashington  accepted  ap- 
pointment as  General  of 'the  Continental  Army.      The  stoiy  of  Valley 
Forge  belongs  to  you.      Here  were  v/ritten  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.      The  first  Continental 
Congress  met  here,  and  for  ten  years  your  city  was  the  American  capital. 
Here  indeed  is  the  birthplace  of  the  nation. 

But  on  this  particular  occasion  we  are  reminded  of  the  great  crisis 
thr  ough  v/hich  our  country  passed  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the 
great  men  of  all  history  -  Abraham  Lincoln,      On  his  way  to  V/  ashington 
he  stopped  here  and  was  v;clccmed  at  Independence  Hall,  where  only  a  fev; 
years  later,  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  for  which  he  stood,  his  body  lay 
in  state.      The  question  vjhich  stirred  men's  hearts  v/as  whether  govern- 
ment by  the  v;ill  of  the  people  should  perish  from  the  earth.      There  is 
no  better  c::prcssion  of  the  feeling  in  the  north  than  vJiat  he  said,  ex- 
temporaneously, cut  of  the  fullness  of  his  troubled  heart,  on  that 
February  day  1861: 
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"I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  fcf 
Independence.     I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which 
were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assenbled  here  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration  of  Independence <,     I  have  pondered 
over  the  toils  that  v;ere  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Army  who  achieved  independence.     I  have  often  inquired 
of  myself  v;hat  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  the 
Confederacy  so  long  together.     It  was  not  the  ne^.-e  matter 
of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mc  t;:e il.  it  was 
the  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepei'ds-pr  e  which  gave 
liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  corner 7,  but  I 
hope  to  the  world,  for  all  future  time.     It  wab  t}.at  which 
gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  v/eight  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  cf  all  men." 

In  recalling  the  character  and  achievements  of  Lincoln,  we  remem- 
ber him  as  one  who  did  not  stand  for  strife  but  for  kindliness.  It 
was  his  glory  to  win  the  affection  alike  of  those  whom  he  led  and  of 
those  whom  he  op^josed.     It  seems  unnecessary  to  review  the  life  cf 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  all  its  greatness,  but  it  would  be  profitable  if 
we  could  understand  more  clearly  its  meaning  and  its  significance. 

Tnen  we  pronounce  his  name,  v/e  feel  at  once  that  something  sets 
him  apart  from  all  other  men  of  our  time.     Yet  we  can  not  pick  him  out 
for  any  special  characteristic.    He  seems  to  stand  unique  and  singular 
and  complete  in  himself.    His  name  makes  much  the  same  impression  as  if 
he  contained  a  world  within  himself.    His  qualities  seem  to  be  general- 
ly human  and  not  particular  and  limited.    He  possessed  powers  which  he 
did  not  exert  cf  hi'i^  cv/n  choice,  but  which  were  aroused  the  moment  they 
?7ere  challenged. 

He  went  through  his  youth  as  one  whose  mind  is  never  halted  to  en- 
gage ujjcn  the  jjarticular  endeavor  or  occupation  for  which  it  is  intended. 
He  passed  from  one  if-artial  success  to  another  until  the  crisis  cf  a 
country  suddenly  matched  the  -universal  f'ift  cf  his  being, 

IvTuch  of  his  nature  was  rovoaled  to  us,  yet  we  feel  that  mere  re- 
mained that  never  appeared  to  our  viev/.     The  lines  of  his  power  run 
off  toward  infinity  and  load  cur  imagination  into  no\/  fields  of  con- 
jecture.   '7o  wonder  \;hat  course  he  mi-;-,ht  h£>.vo  taken  and  whether  there 
was  not  more  cf  promise  in  him  v/hen  ho  died  than  before.    Ho  developed 
V7ith  nov/  tasks  and  his  pc./or  had  only  begun  to  indicate  its  splendor 
and  its  perfection. 

Ho  one  can  describe  hva'naii  nature  brought  to  its  finest  dovclcp- 
mont.    Wo  think  of  him  as  honest,  but  honosty  is  not  a  quality.  It 
is  simply  an  indication  of  character.     There  was  nothing  small  or  pot- 
ty about  him.    His  honosty  was  not  accidental  nor  was  it  merely  a  pol- 
icy, but  it  wp.s  an  oxprcssicn  cf  his  great  nature. 

Again,  ho  saw  things  with  his  o\m  eyes,  while  most  men  only  live 
up  to  formulas  or  follow  others,  and  never  take  the  trouble  to  search 
for  truth  as  such.    Ken  believe  many  things  that  are  not  so,  \.'hich 
they  have  accepted  second  hand.    Tliey  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  see 
things  \;ith  their  c\m  eyes,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  tha.t  wo  can 
justly  criticize  the  attitude  of  people  of  today. 

In  his  youth  and  earljr  manhood  it  \;ould  scorn  thr.t  study  \/as  his 
only  pleasure.     Ho  soui:ht  nothing  from  business  except  that  it  \;ould 
give  him  leisure  to  kno\^  other  people.     Ho  liked  to  gather  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  evening  around  the  fire  and  discuss  political  issues. 
He  wanted  to  talk  about  the  things  that  wore  going  on*    He  liked  to 
make  shre\/d  and  penetrating  coumients  upon  them.    Ho  thought  this  v;as 
an  important  part  cf  the  business  of  life,  because  it  uncovered  the 
meanings  of  things. 


He  ^.as  studlcus,  but  net  sinrplj/  for  i..  o.m  sal...  ^^i;^ J ° 

^.e.st..a  .otter  .^t  .0  .a.  to  .0^  ^.r^^ ^^i;:.:tLa 

curiosity  of  h.s  ^^^^ .  f '^tuout  sucii  under 3ta..^^.i.xg  hov; 
the  circumstances  in  ^^^^^  ^^,,,3 
can  v/c  act  \7isc±y?      tio\}  o^-i  ^-  j-u-j-j. 

He  vcs  direct         fearless    »id  rle^t       f  ;:;'^„emr^''°'' 

for  himself.     HhUc  .Is  -"^f /-...^^..^r-s^ldf  '  Hlf^rof  .^^ed 

yet  he  alvays  considered  ^ho  ef  c,,  of    ha    ne  3a.d 

him  from  many  an  awlaard  situ^.ticn.  ^^^^  j,,  He  only 

*"ed  Mf:St'fcr^:;ir^h?S^s'  ro^rto'Say  the  right  thing 
Hr:««ef  sfdlSc^ly'^ln^c^ntact  .,-,1*  the  drift  of  things  that  ho  could 
define  them  inore  clearly  thcxi  otherSo 

Lincoln  o^cr  u'o  ^AXh  the  frontier  that  vcs  grov/ing  as  fast  as  men 
f  lerc  ^)crn  and  co.mo  to  maturity  ^/lthln  a  tricf  period, 
v/crc.      States  ucre  Dcrn  e.na  e.  ^,pr.pqqitv  of  that  quick  TDrocoss 

The  pressure  of  rapid  change  J^^^^^^^jf  Lus  where 

Avas  v/hat  made  and  moulded  men  ^a  th  such  spcca.  i 

civilization  moves  rapidly  than  men  mature  ^^^^^^f^'        n  co^^M  not 
?n  the  cnide  aM  be  tried  cut  in  a  f-Sl?^f--^^i ^  Lincoln  could 
n.P-in  -be  done  that  way,  tecausc  that  period  has  p..sscd.  -^^^^^^ 
nf'Lve  been  born  at  any  other  time,  nor  made  in         other  ^.ay. 

Lincoln's  crperlcnce  taught  him  to  be  self-reliant 
because  he  v;as  trained  to  ^et  obstacle  as ^e  cam    t  ^-^^^On- 

vrhen  some  official  said  to  hm,  "ITo-j,  W.  w,gv'    mv  friend, 

v;hat  is  going  to  happen  near  year?"      Lincoln  said:    You  f       "^^^^t  n  ' 
ou?  ill  in  mo  is  v;e  never  cross  the  San^^^on  River  until  v.e  come  to  i.. 

They  spok.  a  simple  Icn^age  on  ^^J^^^^^'^^^^  .sed 
marked  trait  of  this  great  f^^^^.^^^'^^,Ji^^f  his 
vas  so  TDlaln,  so  original,  that  it  distre^^ca  the 
rnbinct^       In  referring  to  his  second  election,  ^7hIch  occurred  in  the 
^^dst  of  the  v^r    he  said,  "The  peo..le  h.avc  decided  not  to  sv;'ap  horses 
the  middle  "f'th?  stream."      ierybody  could  understand  that;  they 
all  kne^;;' \7hc»t  that  mecjit, 

Mv;ard  Everett's  speech  at  Gettysburg  yas  ^'^^^^T^^ 
n.id  Of  p-reat  literary  merit,  but  Y.iio  reads  it  no^7?    Lincoln  o  speech 
"as  brlff    plain,  anS  to  ^e  point.      It  has_becon.  a  ^^^^^^J^^^^ 
vail  endure  o^  long  as  the  English  Ic.iguage  spoken 
simple  phrase  of  the  people.      The  frontier  had  taught  mm  the  langua.^e 
v/hich  the  people  understccd. 

Lincoln  vns  a  man  of  the  people.      He  laid  his  foundations  deep 
in  the  e  4rle-nce;  and  th=  consciousness  of  his  fello^v-men       He  cam. 
;:it^from^he  people  ^^^...^^^l^^ 

p^^r^y^'^t  because  tne  aLoor.oy  of  the  people  ^he  very  spirit 

o:nd  essence  of  his  life.      He  felt  the  unspoken  ozid.  sometime,  terr.fy 
ing  struggle  of  men  simple  to  live  cM  be  free. 

The  frontier  training  taugiit  him  to  be  an  all-round  me^i. 
many  tilngs  ^7Cll.      He  v;as  a  railsplitter ,  a  farmer,  a  volunteer  solaicr, 
r^a  na?!b  at,  \vas  a  lav;yer,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  any  one  calling 
or  -orofesslon.      i^id  in  that  crucial  time,  viien  he  becaine  President  of 
the" United  States,  he  hoA  to  be  a  -aell  rounded  man.  ^, 
general,  a  flno^icicr,  a  diplomat.      The  environment  of  tne  froa.ici  made 
him  equal  to  the  deraaids  of  the  position. 
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His  early  o nrr i r oiunai t  \:o.s  rich  in  liclpful  circumst::ince  .  Bom 
in  the  midst  of  slr:v^         he-  knev;  its  hmicn  side.      Rcarc-d  In  a  free 
state  aniong  those  v/ho  v/cre  poor,  he  realised  by  experience-  ho\,"  dc-e-ply 
every  man  felt  that  he  liad  a  right  to  the  "bread  he  earned.      He  knev; 
that  on  any  great  matter  of  hum.an  rifht  the  judgmaits  of  the  plain 
people  \;ero  al^.'ays  somid.      This  v;as  the  equipment  ^ivcn  him  by  his 
heritage  arid  his  environment  c      It  was  something  of  vital  consequence  - 
a  krio'./lcdgc  of  the  conditions  c^id  forces  that  v/ere  to  "be  put  at  his 
command  = 

He  \/as  the  happ^j  eml)odi::iCTit  of  the  genius  of  our  people,  \.l  th 
\-hora  he  never  lost  tl:ic  common  toucho      He  seemed  to  possess  that 
peculiar  requisite  '..-hich  the  times  dematidcdo      iCna/ing  his  people  he 
became  the  leader.      He  \,'as  v/ell  equipped  and  prepared  mentally  and 
physically  to  do  soc      Thus  he  v..a.G  fully  able  to  triumph  over  the 
obstacles  that  seemed  unsurmountablc . 

It  is  not  Lincoln  the  la\,yer  ,  nor  the  politician,  nor  even  the 
statesman  that  \7ill  survive;  but  Lincoln,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
the  ciiampion  of  h-um?j;i  rights,  the  great  emancipator.      "\7c  must  con- 
tinue to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us" 
he  said.      It  was  the  cherished  hope  of  his  life  "that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

Lincoln  felt  in  his  heart  a  universal  syinpathy  for  those  v;ho 
struggle,  a  universal  under s t aud  ing  of  the  things  that  were  in  their 
hearts  and  the  lurdens  tiiat  were  upon  their  backs.      And  so  the  lesson 
of  this  day  is  faith  in  the  common  product  of  the  nation,  the  faith  in 
the  leadership  of  men,  v/ise  men,  who  have  come  from  the  people-  '7e 
should  not  be  -Imericans  deserving  to  call  ourselves-  the  fe  11  ov;- countrymen 
of  Lincoln  if  v/c  did  not  feel  the  compulsion  that  his  e:;ample  l?ys  upon 
us . 

,'lnd  our  Cw-n  duty  is  plain.      Like  Lincoln,  we  have  only  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  o^ur  forefathers  v/hc  recorded  the  conclusions  of 
their  experience  in  cur  Constitution.      The  questions  of  our  day  are 
just  as  vital  as  those  that  confronted  the  people  at  other  periods. 
By  study  and  observation,  wo  should  laic,.-  the   trend  of  things,  in  their 
effect  on  the  nation  as  a  v.'hole  .      Only  so  long  as  men  and  \,'omGn  living 
under  tiae  protection  of  the  Flag  exercise  their  functions  in  support  of 
sound  government,  just  that  long  shall  v;e  be  safe,  and  no  longer. 

In  following  the  path  of  destiny,  let  us  hope  that  \;ith  this 
illustrious  example  ever  before  us  \;e  may  develop  a  finer  citizenship, 
a  greater  nc-tion,  uixitcd  in  cooperative  purpose  to  bring  contentment 
and  happiness  to  our  v/holc  people  and  to  posterity, 
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FOR  RELEASE  IN  MORNING  PAPERS  OF  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1928, 

SPEECH  TO  3E  DELIVERED  BY  GENE PAL  PERSHING  BEFORE  NATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN  CLUB,   NE\¥  YOPJ<  CITY,   FEBRUARY  13,  1928. 

In  preparing  a  few  remarks  for  this  occasion  i  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  difference  that  exists  between  the  New  York  City  of  today  and  that  of  nearly 
seventy  years  ago  when  Lincoln  paid  his  first  visit  here  and  delivered  an 
address  at  Cooper  Institute.    What  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  since  that 
day.    The  growth  of  this  city  has  been  amazing.     Under  wise  policies  business 
and  commerce  have  flourished  v,'ithout  interference.     The  development  of  your 
resources  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

New  York  City  was,  then,   as  now,  the  nerve  center  of  the  nation's  finances. 
At  that  time  its  bank  clearings  were  below  10  billions,  while  today  they  are 
more  than  320  billions,  which  is  over  50/0  of  the  total  clearings  of  the  country. 
This  center  was  still  an  infant  financially,  and  no  one  dared  to  dream  that  it 
would  become  the  world's  greatest  open  market  for  securities.     Then  investments 
were  confined  to  government  bonds  and  railroad  shares.     Today  the  annual  absorp- 
tion in  securities  by  our  people  amounts  to  8  billion  dollars. 

Then  our  countn,''  was  a  debtor,  today  it  is  the  lender.     In  those  days  the 
interest  of  Europe  in  our  f  inancial .  affairs  was  little  more  than  casual.  Today 
every  move  that  is  made  by  our  Federal  Reserve  authorities  and  every  development 
in  finance  and  commerce  in  this  country;  finds  an  imm.ediate  reflection  in  the 
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trade  centers  of  the  world.     Then  our  foreign  investments/  only  3  billions,  now 
they  amount  to  about  13  billions  of  dollars. 

More  important  still,  as  a  prominent  British  financial  writer  has  recently 
said:     "Although  gold  is  still  the  normal  basis  of  riost  currencies,  the  real 
determination  of  movements  in  the  general  financial  level  of  world  prices  is  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.     In  a  very  real  sense  the  world  is  on  the  dollar 
basis."    My  friends,  none  of  these  things  would  have  been  possible  head  it  not 
been  for  the  wise  leadership  of  him  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation  in  the 
days  of  her  greatest  peril. 

His  birth  brought  into  the  world  the  miracle  of  a  new  life,  than  v;hich  none 
has  ever  exercised  a  more  profound  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  the  time. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  life  the  memxory  of  whose  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  will  live  as  long  as  men  prize  liberty.     In  its  fullness  a 
nation  consecrated  to  the  doctrine  of  human  rights  was  saved  from  destruction. 
The  sacrifices  that  marked  its  course  presaged  a  finer  relationship  among  races 
and  peoples. 

Sheltered  as  an  infant  by  the  rude  rafters  of  a  cabin  of  logs,  with  no 
cradle  save  his  mother's  arms,  he  came  to  us  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
as-  one  of  the  plain  people.     Soon  we  see  him  a  broken-hearted  little  boy  weeping 
by  the  bedside  of  his  dead  mother,  and  then  we  follow  him  wearily  trudging  a 
hundred  miles  to  obtain  for  her  a  christian  burial.    There  seemed  to  be  for  him 
no  future  except  a  life  of  ignorance  and  poverty. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  how  crude  and  primitive  were  the  condi- 
tions of  the  frontier  where  he  passed  his  young  life,  bravely  sharing  its  hard- 
ships, with  no  luxury  save  that  v/hich  comos  from  obedience  to  conscience. 
Working  out  by  the  day  to  help  provide  the  homely  livelihood  for  the  family,  the 
devotion  of  this  boy  gave  him  a  v/arm  place  in  their  affections,  and  his  youthful 
associates  held  him  in  high  esteem  because  of  his  uniform  consideration  and 
kindness . 

But  with  all  of  his  good  nature,  his  strong  sense  of  fairness  promipted 
vigorous  action  when  he  was  in  the  right.     One  sunny  afternoon,  near  the  old 
stone  mill  in  Salem,  as  a  strange  boy,  wretched,   ragged,   and  forlorn,  he  stood 
apart  from  the  group  about  his  own  age,  v/ho  jeered  him.     Resentful  of  insult, 
each  of  the  leaders  in  turn  received  a  sound  thrashing  at  his  hands,   and  his 
boyhood  prestige  was  established.    Later,  as  a  young  man,  tall,  lank,  but  v/ith 
sinews  of  steel,  when  threatened  by  ruffians  who  had  terrorized  the  village  he 
knocked  out  their  bully,  won  their  adm.iration,  and  stimulated  their  respect  for 
law  and  order. 


As  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  earning  a  mere  pittance,  his  business 
integrity  stood  out  amidst  none  too  honest  surroundings.    His  inquiring  mind  led 
him  to  spend  his  odd  moments  i-eading  borro\7ed  books  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  fire  that  warmed  his  cabin.    Neighbors  and  friends  from  miles  around  assembled 
in  the  store,   ostensibly  to  purchase  supplies,  but  really  to  listen  to  his  stories 
and  witticisms.    Thus  he  was  studying  the  character  of  his  customers  and  testing 
his  own  powers  at  the  same  time.    V/hat  conclusion  can  we  draw  from,  a  recital  of 
his  traits  and  his  experiences?     Can  it  be  that  destiny  had  already  taken  him  by 
the  hand  and  was  leading  him  tov/ard  the  goal? 

Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  learn  that  his  study  during  these  early 
years  of  adversity  and  struggle  led  him  finally,  at  twenty-six,  to  read  Ism.  yith 
what  marvelous  energy  did  he  master  the  principles,   and  fill  his  mind  with 
material  and  precedent'.    ¥ith  what  simple  logic  and  homely  expression  was  he 
enabled  later  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  minds  of  judge  and  jury'.     He  never  failed 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  the  profession,  and  never  undertook  a  case 
he  believed  to  be  in  the  wrong.     Through  his  years  of  personal  contact  with  poor 
people,  he  acquired  an  understanding  of  humajn  nature  v/hich,  with  his  sympathy  and 
his  sense  of  justice,  won  for  him  many  a  case  where  others  would  have  lost.  In 
him  was  embodied  the  genius  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  never  lost  the  common 
touch. 

Without  ability  as  a  public   speaker  gained  v/hile  practising  at  the  bar,  he 
could  not  have  been  so  well  known  among  the  people.     In  his  contest  with  Douglas, 
for  which  he  spent  months  of  preparation,  he  won  the  larger  victory  through 
crystalizing  the  sentimaitof  the  people  who  were  later  to  decide  the  question  of 
slavery.    His  was  an  eloquence  that  leaped  from  heart  to  heart,  and  his  convic- 
tions were  sincere  and  impressive.    By  his  willin.eness  unselfishly  to  sacrifice 
personal  ambition  for  the  right,  he  set  up  a  standard  that  appealed  strongly  to 
his  hearers,  as  when  he  said:     "It  miatters  little  whether  they  vote  Judge  Douglas 
or  me  up  or  down,  but  it  does  matter  whether  this  question  is  settled  right  or 
v/rong . " 

Lincoln  v/as  a  master  builder  of  political  parties.    His  first  utterance  in 
Congress  sounded  the  keynote  of  his  doctrine.     The  party  that  he  led  was  founded 
not  alone  to  meet  a  pressing  situation  but  v/as  sufficiently  broad  for  continued 
effectiveness.     Through  him  it  fulfilled  it's  first  pledge  to  humanity.     His  public 
life  exemplified  the  fundamental  and  basic  principles  of  the  Party  -  responsiveness 
to  and  responsibility  for  the  public  welfare. 

Slavery  and  slave  labor  outraged  his  ideas  of  justice  beyond  expression. 
Mis  great  heart  bled  for  enslaved  humanity.     Viewing  slavery  as  the  extreme  case 
of  the  labor  question,   few  men  have  more  clearly  understood  labor  problems.  "The 
strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,"  he  said,   "outside  of  the  family  relation  should 
be  one  uniting  all  working  people."     In  the  belief  that  the  humblest  man  should 
have  an  equal  chcoice  v/ith  his  mors  fortunate  fellows,  he  told  an  audience  of 
capitalists  and  workin.mien  at  New  Haven  that  he  v/as  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
he  had  been  a  hired  laborer,  had  split  rails  and  worked  on  a  flatboat,  and  that 
he  wanted  every  m.an,  no  matter  what  his  color,  to  better  his  condition. 

Of  all  his  speeches,  none  v/as  more  important  than  the  one  he  made  here  at 
Cooper  Institute.    With  irresistable  force  he  set  forth  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,     In  the  kindliest  spirit  he 
pleaded  against  the  threat  of  secession  by  the  southern  states.     He  spoke  with 
inspired  conviction,  and  v/ith  a  full  outpouring  of  his  love  of  liberty  and 
justice,   and  asked  the  people  to  maintain  their  purpose  on  the  lofty  issue  of 
right  and  wrong.    He  closed  by  the  telling  sentence:     "Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  th?t  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it." 

In  all  his  addresses  we  hear  his  democracy  speaking,  but  its  mystery  v/as 
not  revealed.     It  can  not  be  explained,  but  all  can  see  the  vigor  of  democracy 
v/here  every  door  in  country  or  city  stands  ajar  for  the  naler  to  walk  out  and 
claim  his  place.     As  ruler,  his  was  the  burden  of  directing  aright  the  energies 
of  a  people  unprepared  for  war  in  that  great  stnaggle.     He  v/as  called  upon  to 
consider  grave  questions,  both  national  and  international.     Out  of  his  own 
experience  in  the  contests  of  life,  he  understood  the  important  moral  f...ctors 
upon  v/liich  victory  depends,  and  became  a  master  of  the  fundaniental  principles  of 
v/ar. 
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He  realized  that  v/ar  is  not  a  separate  thinr  of  itself,  but  rather  a 
special,   violent  form  of  political  action.    With  an  understanding  of  its  cxact^ 
relation  to  the  political  life  of  the  nation,  he  sent  troopsnot  only  to  Virginia 
but  to  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  to  hold  those  States  in  the^ 
Union  if  possible.     Critics  have  pointed  out  that  he  should  have  concentrated  his 
forces,  but  his  reasoning  and  action  both  were  sound. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  the  political  and  international  situation  demanded 
activity.     Several  months  had  passed  since  McClellan's  appointment  and  no ^move 
had  been  made  against  the  opposing  army.    With  a  reasonably  well  trained  force 
of  185,000  men  he  was  confronted  by  a  Confederate  Army  under  Johnston  near 
Manassas.    The  President  knew  that  wars  can  not  be  wen  without  battle  and 
favored  the  simple  plan  of  a  direct  advance.     Only  the  fev/  great  captains  of 
history  have  been  able  to  live  and  act  in  the  fullness  of  this  truth  when  bur- 
dened with  thef earful  responsibility  of  high  commands    McClellan  thought  the 
difficulties  insuperable  and  proposed  to  sail  do^m  Chesapeake  Bay  and  establish 
a  new  base  for  a  new  line  of  advance. 

I  shall  quote  the  President's  views,  found  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
letters,   sent  to  McClellan  on  February        18  62,  in  which  he  said: 

"You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a  movement  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potbmac  -  yours  to  be  d6wn  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rappahan- 
nock to  Urbana,   and  across  land  to  the  termdhus  of  the  railroad  on  the 
York  Rivet;  minfe  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  southv/est 
of  Manassas i 

"If  you  will  give  me  satidfactory  answers  to  the  follov/ing  ques- 
tions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours; 

"First:     Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of 
tim.e  and  money  than  mine? 

"Second:    liVherein  is  a  victory  more  certain  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

"Third:    Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine? 

"Fourth:     In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this,   that  it 
would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemy's  commijnication,  while  mine 
would? 

"Fifth:     In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult 
by  your  plan  than  m.ine?" 

\'/hen  the  opportunity  of  Masassas  was  lost  by  Johnston's  retreat  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  Lincoln  reluctantly  assented  to  McClellan's  plan  to  transfer  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Peninsula.     There  were  other  delays,  hesitations,  and 
lost  opportunities,   so  in  another  letter  to  the  General  we  find  the  same  simple 
application  of  fundamental  strategic  truth. 

"I  suppose  the  v;hole  force  which  has  gone  forward  to  you  y<ls  v;it'h 
you  by  this  time;  and  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to 
strike  a  blow.    By  delay  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you  -  that 
is,  he  will  gain  further  by  fortifications  and  reinforcements  than  you 
can  gain  by  reinf orcem.ents  alone. 

"And  once  more  let  m.e  tell  you,   it  is  indispensable  to  you  that  you 
strike  a  blov/.     I  am  powerless  to  help  this.    You  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  goiaig"  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a 
field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting  and 
not  surmounting  a  difficulty;  that  we  would  find  the  same  enemy  and  the 
same  or  equal  intrenchments  at  either  place.    The  country  will  not  fail 
to  note-  is  noting  nov/  -  that  the  present  hesitation  to  move  upon  an 
intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  stor,;-  of  Manassas  repeated." 

These  letters  sound  like  those  of  a  trained  strategist.    After  all,  military 
sagacity  is  but  the  application  of  common  sense,  through  the  exercise  of  which  all 
principles  of  strategy  have  been  evolved,  and  Lincoln's  fund  of  common  sense 
seemed  inexhaustible. 

He  was  continuously  seeking  a  military  lea-der  in  whom  he  could  place  reliance, 
and  it  gave  him  extreme  satisfaction  to  find  one  who  had  already  proved  his 
abilities  as  a  truly  great  soldier.    His  v/ords  expressed  every  confidence  when  he 
said  in  presenting  to  General  Grant  his  comiTiission  as  Lieutenant  General:  "VJith 
this  high  honor  there  devolves  upon  you  also  a  corresponding  responsibility,  l.s 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,   so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  you.     I  scarcely 
need  add  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  nation  goes  my  own  hearty  personal 
concurrence . " 
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On  a  certain  occasion  it  is  related  thr.t  the  President  was  informed  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  not  only  refused  to  er.ecv.te  an  order  of  his,  but  had 
called  him  a  fool  into  the  bargain.     "Did  Stanton  say  I  ?/as  a  fool?"  said 
Lincoln.     "Yes,"  replied  his  friend,   "he  said  you  were  a  blank,  blank  fool"." 
Lincoln  looked  first  good-humoredly  and  then  furtively  out  of  the  window  in  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department,   and  carelessly  observed:     "Well,  if  Stanton 
says  that  I  sia  a  blank  fool,  it  must  be  so,   for  S+.anton  is  nearly  always  right 
and  generally  mee.ns  what  he  says.     I  think  I  shall  jusx  ha^-e  to  step  over  and 
see  Stanton." 

The  President  came  into  the  War  Department  and  this  is  what  happened:  In 
ansvrer  to  ILr-  Lincoln's  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  Llr.  Stanton  went 
over  the  record  and  the  grounds  for  his  action,   and  said:     "I\Iov/,  LIr.  President, 
these  are  the  facts,  and  you  mu^'t  see  that  your  order  ca,nnot  be  executed." 

Lincoln  sat  upon  a  sofa  with  his  legs  crossed  and  did  not  say  a  word  until 
the  Secretary's  last  remark.    Then  he  said  in  a  som.ewhat  positive  tone:  "LIr. 
Secretary,   I  reckon  you'll  have  to  execute  the  order."     Stanton  replied  v;ith 
asperity:     "!.'r.  President,   I  cannot  do  it.    The  order  is  an  improper  one  and  I 
cannot  execute  it."    Lincoln  fixed  his  eye  upon  Stanton,  and  in  a  fiim  voice, 
and  with  an  accent  that  clearly  shov^ed  his  determination,  he  said:  "i/lr. 
Secretary,  it  will  have  to  be  done."    And  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  heard  to   say  on  one  occasion,   regarding  the  matter  of  an 
appointment,   "I  haven't  much  influence  with  this  administration  but  I  hope  to 
have  some  with  the  next."    As  if  to  test  his  authority,  he  later  sent  the 
following  peremptory  note  to  Stanton  on  another  appointment:     "I  personally  wish 
Jacob  Freese,   of  Mew  Jersey,  appointed  colonel  of  a  colored  regiment,   and  this 
regardless  of  v/hether  he  can  tell  the  exact  color  of  Julius  Caesar's  hair." 

Lincoln  stood  in  avm  of  the  Constitution  and  of  his  ocith  of  office.  He 
fully  recognized  the  constitutional  existence  and  rights  of  slavery,  and 
approached  the  question  of  emancipation  with  much  hesitation.     His  proclamation, 
at  leo.st  in  theory,  was  finally  issued  as  a  military  necessity,  but  he  knew  and 
the  country  knew  that  it  had  to  come.     Even  then  he  was  so  just  and  felt  so 
keenly     about  it  that  he  meditated  some  kind  of  restitution. 

Of  the  many  incidents  that  illuGtra.te  his  tenderness  of  heart,   could  any- 
thinp-  speak  more  feelingly  than  his  letter  to  Hrs.  Bixby,   of  Boston,  a  poor 
v/idow  vmo  had  lost  five  sons  in  the  v/ar. 

My  dear  Madam:     I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a 
statement  of  the  Ad  jut  ant -General  of  Massa.chusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  hov/  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should 
attem.pt  to  beguile  you  from  a  loss  so  overwhelmiing.    But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering"  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.     I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
f  reedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

He  had  an  abiding  and  childlike  faith  in  Providence.     His  simple  faith  asked 
for  no  creed,  but  in  the  current  of  human  happenings  he  humbly  beheld  the  working 
of  a  divine  plan  and  purpose.     In  1860  he  uttered  these  inspired  and  prophetic 
wo  rds : 

"I  know  there  is  a  C-od,   and  that  He  hates  injustice  I  see  the 

storm  coming,   and  I  know  that  His  hand  is  in  it.     If  He  has  a  place  and 
work  for  me  -  and  I  thinl:  He  has  -  I  believe  I  sm  ready. 

"I  ar.i  nothing,   bat  truth  is  everything.     I  know  I  am  right  because 
I  knov/  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,   and  Christ  is  C-od. 

"I  have  told  them  that   'a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand'  and  Christ  and  reason  say  the  sam.e;   and  (men)  will  find  it  so.  -x-^-?' 

"I  may  not  see  the  end;  but  it  will  co^ie,  and  I  shall  be  vindicated; 
and  *4(-r'-  men  will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bibles  aright." 
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,     .  nn         .        his  falling  stunned  all  peoples,  that  which  he  had 

r^f  eTe^     e.. ...... .ea. 

and  every  hearthstone  in  all  this  t> road  lam.  Through  their  lives  we 

In  truly  great  men  v.e  see  a  gleam  of  th.  Inf xnxte^  ^  greatness  of 

.ay  raise  ourselves  to  a  higher  plane        -^^^^5^;  /^^^^  ,,,,  own  greatness  .  As 
Lincoln  the  people  of  the  Natxon  ^.ere  1^^^^^        f  ^ond  of  comir.on 

our  people  look  on  him  they  behold  thexr  better  ^^^^l'     ^.^^^^.^^.^ge  of  .truth  and 
spirit  is  there.    Through  his  Ixfe  we  come  in.o  a  higner 

righteousness.  ^  ^,      ^        of  his  life,   "we  see 

Looking  into  the  '^-^^f^^^^  ^t't^ilL  enSence  reserved  forhto  and 
him,  the  preferred  a,=o„g  h.s  l^'"^^  stands  amid  the  derieion  of 

him  alone  of  all  the  f -*^f  °  '^h^s  "naied  and  unmoved,  because  thoroughly 
opponents  and  the  distrust  o.  I^'fl^-fl'  l^  ,i^,t  to  last;   the  poor 

:Siif  ^e:i^^::en  d-r:;th^ :  ^^^i-^^:^  TtJs^^' 

:itnL^;i:S^^Sa?iuL^:Scf :;;s-I  and  Lrried  U  ^^ard  to  the 

^^'•"Whetherwe  consider  Lincoln  as  an  earnest  youth    a  lawyer,  a^egx slat o^  _ 
a  strategist,  a  patriot,  or  a  statesman,  f  ^i  f^-        ^'^IT^I,^,  is  ^out  one  . 
ask  ourselves  the  source  of  his  wxsdom  and  power.    To  thxs 
answer  -God,  and  God  alone. 


END 
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